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“‘Laws Have Been 
Changed’’! 


The Most Rev. John P. Cody, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Kansas City, spoke 
quite frankly about Catholic aspira- 
tions for public money one day last 
April when he dedicated the St. Pius X 
High School. He made no attempt to 
limit his claims to “welfare” or “fringe 
benefits.” According to the “Kansas 
City Star” of April 29, he said: 

“When we hear about federal aid 
to education we wonder if we, too, 
are not deserving. The law of this land 
prohibits federal contributions to sec- 
tarian schools, but laws have been 
changed. With the help of right-minded 
men we may look forward to help for 
our schools. This is a hope, not a 
threat.” 

















PRESBYTERIANS U.S.A. 
VS. SECTARIAN SUBSIDY 


The 169th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
meeting in Omaha in May heard a re- 
port by a special committee voicing 
“unalterable opposition” to the use of 
public funds for the support of paro- 
chial schools. The special committee 
headed by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
general secretary of the Church’s 
Board of Education, minced no 


| words in its pronouncement. 


“Parochial schools, avowedly sec- 


| tarian,” said the report, “are not 
| amenable to the control of the com- 


munity from which they seek sup- 
port. There is a widespread and ag- 
gressive movement that asserts that 
the parochial school is really a part 
of public education. This contention 
confuses the public and is contrary to 
the fact that parochial schools and 
public schools are erected upon en- 
tirely different foundations.” 

The Presbyterian report denounced 
bus transportation and textbooks for 
parochial school children and other 
indirect benefits at public expense, 
as “a misuse of public funds.” 

(Continued on page 6) 








Lincoln Square—Fordham “Give-Away” Encircled 


Fordham Subsidy 
May Be in Peril 


The fate of the enormous U.S. and 
N.Y. city subsidy to Roman Cath- 
olic Fordham University and St. 
Matthews Church was in doubt as of 
the end of May. The subsidy had 
been combined with other projects in 
the Lincoln Square “slum clearance” 
program. Fordham was to be given 
a new campus on highly valuable 
land which it would be permitted to 
acquire at a fraction of its real value. 
(See circled section in the drawing 
above). St. Matthews would have re- 
ceived a like subsidy in a choice lo- 
cation for its church, parochial school 
and convent. 


The land, to be acquired by the 
government at about $29 per square 
foot, would be re-sold to the church 
for $5 per square foot. The difference 
in these figures represents the gov- 
ernment subsidy to the church. The 
total has been estimated at $9 million. 


“Wrong” Church 
Not expecting any of the rich sub- 
sidy going to his Roman Catholic 
neighbors was Rev. Gregory R. P. 


Adair, pastor of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Cathedral of Our Saviour. In- 
stead of receiving a handsome new 
site for his church at government ex- 
pense, Dr. Adair and his congrega- 
tion were being ousted from the loca- 
tion their church had occupied for 
many years. No provision had been 
made for them in the re-development 
program. Apparently they were just 
out. 


Dr. Adair said that he had been 
negotiating with Robert Moses, chair- 
man of the committee, and had asked 
that the Cathedral of Our Saviour be 
included in the Lincoln Square plans. 
He was turned down while St. Mat- 
thews and Fordham, both Roman 
Catholic institutions were approved. 
The suggestion has been voiced that 
Dr. Adair belongs to the wrong 
church. 


What to Cut 


The project had been moving rap- 
idly forward until recently. Mr. 
Moses had been announcing it as an 
assured fact. Work was to start by 
midsummer. But difficulties have now 
developed, First, there was the de- 
termined opposition by the New York 
chapter of POAU which claimed 
that the project violated the New 


(Continued on page 7) 








e Editorial « 
Citizens Can Do It! 


In recent months there have been 
stirring examples of resistance to cler- 
ical encroachment. We have seen 
enough to know that Church-State 
separation can be maintained in ev- 
ery community where aroused citi- 
zens are determined to maintain it. 

There was Kentucky where Rev. 
James Rawlings rallied a group of 
citizens to resist an arrogant school 
board and superintendent. As a final 
gesture of contempt for Bradfords- 
ville citizens, these officials had actu- 
ally closed their school. The reason: 
they had diverted all tax money to 
sectarian schools at the other end of 
the county. 

The situation seemed hopeless for 
Mr. Rawlings and his little group. 
They were taking on cynical, power- 
fully entrenched foes who were deter- 
mined to brook no challenge. Yet the 
rugged determination and patient 
goodwill of the Kentucky Free 
Schools Committee finally won out. 
The Supreme Court of that state sus- 
tained their contentions. 

There was another little group in 
Robinson Township, Pennsylvania. 
They dared to challenge expenditures 
of tax funds for bus transportation to 
sectarian schools. In litigation that 
carried clear to the state’s supreme 
court, they won. 

In Augusta, Maine, Perry F. Shi- 
bles, local superintendent of schools, 
was suddenly confronted with an ul- 
timatum. There would have to be bus 
transportation to parochial schools at 
public expense by next Monday or 
900 children from these schools would 
be “dumped” on the public system. 

Mr. Shibles kept cool. He an- 
nounced that the public schools would 
willingly accept the new pupils and 
would make “double-shift” arrange- 
ments to accommodate them. A citi- 
zens’ committee got busy. Now the 
courts have given initial disapproval 
to public expenditures for parochial 
school bus transportation and the 
threat has been averted. 

The town council in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, confronted with an uncom- 
promising demand for funds to pro- 
vide transportation for parochial 
school pupils, firmly said “No.” Cit- 
izens groups gave the council strong 
support. 

Citizens in Baudette, Minn. and 
Ponchatoula, La., confronted with the 
give-away of their hospitals to sec- 
tarian groups, stoutly and effectively 
resisted. 

These are a few of many instances. 


It doesn’t take much courage to do it 
—just a little. For courage is con- 
tagious and quickly leaps from heart 
to heart. Let one or a few stand for 
principle and there are soon others 
to stand with them. 

No community need tolerate the 
siphoning of its funds to sectarian 
schools. No community need permit 
its hospital to be seized by sectarian 
operators. No community need have 
its public schools taken over by sec- 
tarian interests. No community has to 
languish under clerical blight. Citi- 
zens can do it! 


+ 


Parochial School Exemption 


May Be Repealed in California 


The famed “Proposition Three” 
which met narrow defeat in the 1952 
California elections, may be up for 
a re-run in 1958. John A. Owen, 
chairman of Californians for Public 
Schools, has announced that the or- 
ganization has started seeking the 
322,430 signatures needed to qualify 
the repealer for a place on the 1958 
ballot. The proposition planned for 
submission to the voters would repeal 
the 1951 law which gives tax exemp- 
tion to parochial schools. 

The new proposition, if it wins a 
place on the ballot, will have the vir- 
tue of clarifying the issue for the elec- 
torate. Many persons, including some 
who favored the exemption, felt that 
the 1952 issue had been unclear since 
parochial schools had been blanketed 
with certain welfare exemptions 
which were questioned by none. The 
new proposition will specifically ex- 
empt from tax non-public elementary 
and high schools for “the blind, the 
mentally retarded, and physically 
handicapped.” 

That is, this is to be a straight vote 
on whether sectarian schools as such 
are to be tax exempt or not. Schools 
directly involved will be: Roman 
Catholic, 534; Seventh-day Advent- 
ist, 143; Lutheran, 80; Episcopalian, 
15; miscellaneous Protestant, 91. 

Implementing the repealer pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Owen, is the 
Joseph Robinson firm which has han- 
dled many such efforts, The Robinson 
firm has never failed to come up with 
the necessary signatures in a program 
of this kind. Mr. Owen feels that the 
initiative will win its place on the 
ballot “with ease.” 

Headquarters for northern Califor- 
nia are at 830 Market St. in San 
Francisco. Southern California head- 
quarters are at 408 Spring St. in Los 
Angeles. 





Archer Addresses 
Chicago Meetings 


Speaking to more than 3,000 per- 
sons in Chicago, Glenn L. Archer, ex- 
ecutive director of POAU appeared 
at a series of public meetings during 
the week of May 19. The meetings 
were under sponsorship of the organi- 
zation’s Chicago chapter. 

“The Ramparts We Watch” was 
Mr. Archer’s subject. He urged alert- 
ness and understanding in meeting 
the grim Church-State issues now 
confronting the nation. He noted that 
it was in Chicago that the rulers of 
the largest religious denomination in 
the area had recently attempted to 
ban the showing of “Martin Luther” 
on TV. “Official denials by Roman 
Catholic leaders that they inspired 
this campaign of suppression are ren- 
dered highly suspect by evidence fa- 
miliar to all Chicagoans and by the 
continuous campaign of monstrous 
vilification which the hierarchy has 
continued to carry on against this 
noble film,” Archer said. “We have 
not seen the last, only the beginning, 
of this crude program of thought con- 
trol.” 

The four meetings were held at the 
Drexel Park Presbyterian Church, 
the Free Methodist Church in Evan- 
ston, Third Unitarian Church and 
the auditorium of the Prudential 
Building. Other meetings addressed 
by Mr. Archer included a rally at 
Southside Community Church and 
the Chicago ministerial group. 
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NEWS Jrom Jar and Near 


@ Roman Catholics have been sternly warned against Billy Graham and 
his works. The warning delivered by Fr. John E. Kelly of the N.C.W.C. de- 
clared that the great danger Graham presented was that there was some truth 
in his message. “Even a fairly well instructed Catholic may be deceived,” he 
said. 

@ For the first time (Religious News Service, May 13) a session 
of Connecticut’s highest court, the Supreme Court of Errors, was 
opened with prayer by a Roman Catholic priest. The priest, Fr. 
Francis T. Monahan, appeared on invitation of Chief Justice Patrick 
B. O’Sullivan who is the state’s first Roman Catholic chief justice. 


@ Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, N.A.E. secretary of public affairs “strongly urged” 
the State Department to ask Colombia’s new government to give assurances 
that religious liberty would be accorded to non-Roman Catholic religions, 
before receiving U.S. diplomatic recognition. 

@ El Pueblo, Roman Catholic daily of Buenos Aires, complains 
bitterly because the country’s Baptists are calling for religious 
freedom guarantees in the new constitution now being drafted. (Re- 
ligious News Service, May 16). Baptists should not ask guarantees 
of religious freedom, the publication declared, because they already 
have it. 

@ Detroit-born Father Bruno Durigon should have asked the State De- 
partment to restore his citizenship before going into court (Church and State, 
April), Federal Judge Ralph M. Freeman held as he dismissed the priest’s 
suit without prejudice on April 25. Upon orders of his superiors, the cleric 
had voted in Italian elections in 1946 and 1948. Later, Father Durigon’s 
application for a passport to travel abroad as an American citizen was not 
acted upon by the State Department, and he concluded that he was presumed 
to have lost his citizenship. U. S. District Attorney Dwight K. Hamborsky 
has advised him to try again at the State Department. The priest is currently 
assigned to Guatemala. 


@ Ghana, the Gold Coast African state which attained its inde- 
pendence on March 6, adopted a constitution proclaiming “the right, 
freely to profess, practice or propagate any religion,” but on May 1 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah warned that “certain” sects— 
particularly, Jehovah’s Witnesses—would be restricted because of 
their rejection of allegiance to political states. 

@ Tax exemption for “tuitions and fees of both public and private [edu- 
cational] institutions’? would be a good way for the government to encourage 
independent colleges when the time comes that “we can afford a reduction 
in taxes,” Vice-President Richard M. Nixon told a De Paul University busi- 
ness and industry day luncheon on May 11. Many bills for exempticn of 
tuition fees at elementary, high school and college levels have been intro- 
duced in Congress and in state legislatures (Church and State, April). The 
Wisconsin Assembly killed one such bill, by Assemblyman Wilder Crane of 
Chippewa Falls, after Assemblyman Keith Hardy of Jackson County argued 
that parents who prefer parochial and private to public schools should not 
be granted special privilege. 

@ The Government of Iran has returned to Baha’i custodians 
some 90 of the sect’s properties which it confiscated in 1955 and 
1956, and plans to return the national headquarters in Teheran— 
but only on condition that the properties not be used for Baha’i 
purposes. (See earlier stories in “Church and State,” June and Oc- 
tober, 1955 and May, 1956.) 

@ A bill to give state land to churches for the erection of chapels at men- 
tal health institutions is being pushed in Massachusetts. The proposed 
legislation is strongly favored by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing who has 
announced plans for a chapel construction program totaling more than 
$1,000,000. The bill has been opposed by the Civil Liberties Union. 

@ New York to Hear Blanshard: Paul Blanshard will be inter- 
viewed by the famous Mike Wallace on Channel 5 TV in New York, 
Friday, June 21, at 11 P.M. The interview will be on “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power.” All POAU members in the New York 
area will want to tune in. 
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POAU Appeals for Hildy McCoy 


Executive Director Glenn Archer, 
in a letter addressed to Governor Le- 
Roy Collins of Florida, has appealed 
for legal action to protect the rights 
of the famous 6-year-old girl, Hildy 
McCoy Ellis, who was born out of 
wedlock to a Catholic mother in Mas- 
sachusetts, and adopted informally by 
a Jewish couple, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
B. Ellis. (Church and State, May 
1957) Catholic authorities and the 
government of Massachusetts are at- 
tempting to force the extradition of 
Hildy to the north in order that she 
may be turned over to a Catholic or- 
phan asylum and Catholic foster par- 
ents. Her mother, now Mrs. Marjorie 
McCoy Doherty, has not been pre- 
pared to bring up the child herself. 
The five-year fight to take her away 
from the loving care of the Ellises 
has been conducted chiefly by Cath- 
olic priests, backed up by Archbishop 
Cushing in an address in Boston in 
April. Mr. Archer said in part: 

We venture to express the hope that, in 
considering the case of Hildy McCoy, you 
will consider the welfare of the child as 
paramount. While the technicalities of the 
law might justify you in returning Hildy 
to Massachusetts, the demands of justice 
and fair play would seem to call for a judg- 
ment in the case based upon the best in- 
terest of the little girl herself... . 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing is ob- 
viously putting the interests of the church 
above the interests of the child, and we do 
not think that an American child should 
be sacrificed to the cause of ecclesiastical 
prestige. May we respectfully suggest that 
you undertake to start an action in Florida 
courts in behalf of Hildy as a child, either 
through the state government itself or 
through some friendly welfare agency en- 
titled to speak for the welfare of children. 

Ed. Note: As we went to press it 
was announced that Governor LeRoy 
Collins of Florida had refused to ex- 
tradite the Ellises. 








Catholic Marriage Compact 
New Truth Series Ready 


No. 9 (Truth Series) “Must | Keep It? 
—Is the Catholic Ante-Nuptial 
Agreement Binding?” 

Also No. 8 (Truth Series) “Protestant- 


Catholic Tensions” 
age sr 5c; 10 copies 25c; 100 
—$2) 


POAU, 1633 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Enclosed find G................... . Please send 
items as marked above or on separate 
sheet. 
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Maine Court Stops Bus Payments 
To Augusta Catholic Schools 


Advocates of church-state separation in Maine won an important court vic- 
tory in May when Superior Court Justice H. C. Marden granted the Augusta 
Taxpayers Association’s petition for a temporary injunction against any ex- 
penditures of public funds for parochial school bus transportation. 

Justice Marden ruled that the laws of the state do not authorize such an 


expenditure. Federal constitutional is- 
sues were not brought into the deci- 
sion, since the court ruled that their 
determination was not “necessary” to 
invalidate the payment of the token 
$100 appropriated by Augusta’s gov- 
ernment for Catholic bus transporta- 
tion. 

The Maine bus fight attracted na- 
tional attention in March when Au- 
gusta Catholic leaders delivered an 
“ultimatum” to the local government 
that they would “dump” about 900 
Catholic parochial-school students on 
the public schools unless the city 
granted Catholic demands for bus 
money. Perry F. Shibles, superintend- 
ent of Augusta’s schools, promptly 
met the challenge by offering to enroll 
the parochial school pupils on a split- 
session schedule, wLereupon the 
Catholic movement to transfer paro- 
chial students suddenly collapsed. 


POAU on the Spot 


Paul Blanshard and John C, Mayne 
addressed a Portland rally on the bus 
crisis on April 29th, under the aus- 
pices of the newly organized POAU 
chapter there. (Dr. Wm. A. Cook of 
the POAU staff had previously vis- 
ited Augusta). Mr. Blanshard also 
conferred with the leading attorneys 
in the Augusta case, Charles Peirce, 
Richard B. Sanborn and Ernest L. 
Goodspeed, Jr. At the Portland meet- 
ing Mr. Blanshard pointed out that 
Maine taxpayers stood to lose $400,- 
000 a year if the state’s Catholic hier- 
archy was entirely successful in its 
demands for bus funds. He declared 
that any concession on busses would 
be used as a precedent for other “‘wel- 
fare” demands. 

Rev. Harvey S. Ammerman and 
Dr. Alden W. Squires played a lead- 
ing part in the successful battle of 
the Augusta Taxpayers Association. 

It is believed that the Roman 
Catholic demand for bus funds in 
Augusta will prove to be a legal 
boomerang, and that the decision by 
Justice Marden may lead to a move- 
ment to terminate illegal payments 
for Catholic busses in such commu- 
nities as Lewiston, Rumford, Auburn, 
Sandford and Waterville. Testimony 
at the trial on April 26th brought out 


4 





the fact that Maine’s Catholic 
schools, in spite of the school law, are 
subject to virtually no inspection. It is 
known that the language law, requir- 
ing instruction in English in elemen- 
tary schools, is being widely violated 
in the state. French is the language 
in several Maine Catholic elementary 
schools. 

Strong public reaction is develop- 
ing against Mayor H. Lloyd Carey’s 
plan to use public money for paro- 
chial busses. Maine legislatures have 
twice defeated bills designed to legal- 
ize such payments, and a 1949 state 
attorney general’s ruling has held 
such use of public funds unlawful. If 
a legislative showdown is forced in 
Augusta, it is believed that the state 
may join the 28 states of the Union 
which definitely outlaw bus funds for 
sectarian education. 


a 


NCC to Take ‘Deep’ Look 


At Church-State Issues 


The National Council of Churches 
should set to work on the formulation 
of “general principles” of religious 
liberty “and then let the chips fall.” 
This was the recommendation of Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, the organiza- 
tion’s president, and other members 
of its General Board as they met in 
Chicago early last month. Radio and 
television censorship of “controver- 
sial” religious programs, government 
tax support, donations of public land 
and other favors to churches, agita- 
tion against public school bond issues 
and for support of parochial schools, 
federal aid to church hospitals and 
persecution of missionaries abroad 
were among the current problems dis- 
cussed by the NCC leaders. It was 
then proposed that the Department 
of Religious Liberty prepare basic 
pronouncements for the forthcoming 
general assembly of the Council, to 
be held early in December in St. 
Louis. 

According to Religious News Serv- 
ice, Dr. Blake agreed that the NCC 
should search out the principles in- 
volved, after which Council mem- 
bers should stand ready “to apply 


them when they affect us adversely.” 

“Tf we allow ourselves to be maneu- 
vered into the position that our main 
concern is to see somebody else 
doesn’t get an advantage,” he said 
“then the Council will have forfeited 
its proper task.” 


’ 


+ 


‘‘Martin Luther’’ Has 
High Chicago Rating 


The film, “Martin Luther,” origi- 
nally driven off the air by Roman 
Catholic pressure in Chicago, was 
finally shown there on April 23 to a 
record TV audience. WGN-TV had 
persisted in its original decision to 
permit the film to be suppressed by 
the concerted pressure believed to 
have originated in the Catholic arch- 
diocesan office. WBKB-TV, made of 
sterner stuff, decided to risk it and 
show “Martin Luther.” (Cardinal 
Stritch’s assistant, Fr. Edward M. 
Burke, had stated the Church “would 
not protest the showing.”’) 


A spokesman for WBKB asserted 
that over 55% of the Chicago area 
TV audience had tuned in to the pro- 
gram. The rating given the film by 
the American Research Bureau was 
28.2. Other Chicago stations rated 
8.9, 8.8. and 5.6 during the same pe- 
riod. The station did not claim that 
the popularity of the program was in 
part due to the Roman Catholic at- 
tempt to censor it. This was, however, 
a deduction drawn by others. 


Robert W. Kendler, president of 
Community Builders, Inc. which 
sponsored the “Martin Luther” show- 
ing was pleased with the result. He 
promised a second and third showing 
of the film. He also planned to pre- 
sent other significant films on TV 
dealing with Roman Catholic and 
Jewish themes. “We plan to present 

. . religious pictures that will make 
people ashamed of bigotry,” he said. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago arch-dio- 
cesan office of the Roman Catholic 
Church continued its attack on the 
“Martin Luther” film. “The New 
World” official publication for the 
arch-diocese, declared in a full-page 
spread April 18 that the film was “a 
piece of fiction,” and that WGN had 
“observed the (television) code with 
excellent judgment” when it canceled 
the scheduled showing. The article 
went on to deal with the “glaring 
defects” in the film’s presentation of 
Luther’s life. It resented the film’s 
portrayal of the “evils” of Catholi- 
cism. 
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ACLU, Writers, Publishers 


Assail Private 


Censorship 


More than 150 leading American writers, critics, teachers, editors and pub- 
lishers signed a statement released on May 5 by the American Civil Liberties 
Union attacking “censorship activity by private organizations and the [Ro- 
man Catholic] National Organization for Decent Literature,” and vowing a 
counter-campaign of exposure and legal redress. Earlier, the ACLU had called 


upon Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
of Washington, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, to look into similar prob- 
lems affecting the handling of con- 
troversial subjects on radio and tele- 
vision. (This proposal, made to the 
Senator on April 28, resembled one 
made by POAU Executive Director 
Glenn L. Archer on January 29.) 


F. P. Adams, John Mason Brown, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Carl Carmer, 
Stuart Chase, Marc Connelly, Patrick 
Dennis, James T. Farrell, A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr., Marion Hargrove, Moss Hart, 
Mark DeWolfe Howe, Oliver La- 
Farge, Arthur Miller, Allan Nevins, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Elmer Rice, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Upton Sinclair, Rex 
Stout, Louis Untermeyer, Robert 
Penn Warren, Lewis Gannett, How- 


| ard Mumford Jones, Lionel Trilling, 
| Jonathan Daniels, Mark Ethridge, 
| John Fischer and Hiram Haydn were 
| among the signers of the statement 


against private censorship, which also 


| bore the names of ACLU Executive 


Director Patrick Murphy Malin and 


_ Board Chairman Ernest Angell. 


Reading, Buying, Selling 
“If one may read,” the statement 
asserted, “one must be able to buy; 
if one may buy, others must be able 
to print and sell.” 
Although the Catholic NODL had 
not been the only active private cen- 
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sorship group, the ACLU noted, it 
deserved special rebuke as the most 
aggressive and powerful, setting itself 
up as “keeper . . . of the conscience 
of the whole country” and often mak- 
ing it impossible for non-Catholics 
to obtain books “thought by a com- 
mittee of Catholic mothers to be 
unsuitable for a Roman Catholic 
adolescent... .” 


The ACLU contended that some 
state legislatures had gone overboard 
and, concerned over juvenile delin- 
quency and other problems, had 
“passed laws so sweeping as to permit 
censorship of any publication which 
administrators of the law may dis- 
approve of,” including works like the 
Odyssey, Shakespeare’s plays, the 
Divine Comedy, the Scarlet Letter 
and parts of the Bible. Rhode Island, 
New York and South Carolina were 
named specifically in the statement. 


Censorship should be imposed, the 
ACLU said, only on publications pre- 
senting “a clear and present danger 
of a substantive evil,” and by court 
authority, not that of the NODL or 
other private groups. Such groups 
have every right to criticize or even 
to boycott particular works to which 
they object, the statement continued, 
but not to prevent the circulation of 
those works to others who do not 
share their objections, 


Double-Talk 


The ACLU charged that the 
NODL had engaged in double-talk 
when denying that it used coercive 
tactics: “The NODL group informs 
a non-complying bookseller that they 
will refuse to buy any goods from 
him, in flagrant contradiction of its 
own assertion that its list is ‘merely 
an expression of a publication’s non- 
conformity with the NODL code, 
and that the list is not being used 
for purposes of boycott or coercion.’ ” 
“In many cases police, prosecuting 
attorneys, and military commanders 
on Army posts have issued instruc- 
tions or orders that no books or mag- 
azines on the NODL list shall be sold 
within their jurisdiction, thus putting 
the authority of the state in the 
service of a private sectarian group. 
However, in a recent newspaper ar- 
ticle, the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas J. Fitzgerald, who directs 
the NODL work, stated, ‘We request 
government officials not to use the 
list. . . . It is up to the courts to 
decide if a book is obscene.’ ” 


Sectarian Benefits 


Sought in Penna. 


Bills that would have provided 
transportation for parochial school 
pupils at taxpayers’ expense, drew “a 
flood of letters, telegrams and phone 
calls” of protest, according to Rep. 
Marian E. Markley, chairman of the 
House Education Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. (Religious 
News Service, April 30). 

Two measures introduced by Rep. 
William F, Renwick would have au- 
thorized transportation for parochial 
school pupils on public school busses. 
Local communities would have had 
to pay the bill. (Church and State, 
May, 1957). An alert Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches combining with 
POAU forces throughout the state, 
produced the “flood” of protests. 

While the bus bills were drawing 
popular attention two other bills pro- 
viding for sectarian subsidies were 
quietly wending their way through 
committee. One would give parochial 
schools blanket exemption from the 
three per cent sales tax on all items 
purchased. (This is the counterpart 
at the state level of the Forand ex- 
cise exemption now before Congress 
and discussed elsewhere in this issue). 

Still another bill provides state re- 
imbursement of nurses, dental hy- 
gienists and others who give medical 
examinations to pupils in parochial 
schools. 
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Freedom Under Law: Work 
Presents Global Picture 


By STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN 


Liechtenstein (not to be confused 
with the author of this review) is a 
tiny principality in Europe with a 
constitution establishing Roman Ca- 
tholicism as “the Church of the 
State.” Constitutions of Nations, a 
very useful three-volume work by 
Amos J. Peaslee, includes Liechten- 
stein’s constitution with those of all 
nations as of the end of 1955; the 
second edition was published in 1956 
by Martinus Nijhoff at The Hague 
and can be purchased for $22.50 
from Justice House, 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Peaslee, a for- 
mer U. S. Ambassador to Australia, is 
a specialist in international law. 

Users of this work must remember, 
of course, that the existence of 
“rights” on paper doesn’t necessarily 
mean the existence of rights in prac- 
tice. Good laws may be virtually nul- 
lified by bad regimes or lawless citi- 
zens. But where rights do not exist, 
even on paper—and where, instead, 
“wrongs” are enshrined in the basic 
laws of the land—matters are worse. 
When a citizen is deprived of his con- 
stitutional rights, he has at least a 
fighting chance of improving his sit- 
uation by appealing to higher author- 
ity, going into court if necessary. But 
when the constitution of his nation 
itself deprives him of his human 
rights—as in nations which impinge 
on the freedom of his conscience by 
establishing a religion—then the cit- 
izen’s situation is well-nigh hopeless. 
If the prevailing regime is better than 
the laws, and acts beneficently to- 
wards heretics, the dissenters are free 
only by sufferance and may at any 
time experience persecution or dis- 
crimination if the established religion 
demands enforcement of the law. So, 
rights “on paper” are very important 
even if they only tell part of the story. 


Major Groups 


Well, then, what is the world situa- 
tion of religious liberty “on paper” 
—that is, as indicated by the basic 
charters collected in Constitutions of 
Nations? In rough summary (leaving 
out doubtful cases, where the consti- 
tutions speak vaguely or are silent), 
the following kinds of religious estab- 
lishment exist: 

Anglican, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; Buddhist, 
in Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Thailand; 
Coptic Christian, in Ethiopia; Eastern 


Orthodox, in Greece; Evangelical Lutheran, 
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in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden—with some recent effort to 
soften the establishments, as in Norway, 
which recently lifted its ban against Jesu- 
its; Islamic, in Afghanistan, Egypt (not 
specifically stated in constitution, but made 
plain by President Nasser), Iran, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Libya, Pakistan (has been drafting 
new constitution as “Islamic Republic” 
since Peaslee went to press), Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen; Presbyterian, in Scot- 
land; Roman Catholic, in Andorra (the 
Bishop of Urgel shares controlling influence 
with France), Argentina (although in a state 
of flux since Peron’s downfall), Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Monaco (not stated in constitution, but 
clear in practice), Panama, Paraguay, Por- 
tugal (not stated in constitution, but clear 
in practice), and Spain. 

Israel has not separately drafted a for- 
mal constitution, but its brief history has 
been marked by a continuing conflict be- 
tween Premier Ben Gurion’s secular ap- 
proach to government and the Religious 
Bloc of parties seeking to strengthen and 
extend Sabbath laws, restrictions on pig 
raising and pork consumption, Orthodox 
control over Jewish marriage or mixed 
marriages involving Jews, and the like. 
Ceylon and Lebanon have cryptic consti- 
tutional clauses concerning religious “com- 
munities,” under which, in practice, public 
offices are parcelled out on a sectarian 
basis, with Buddhism dominant in Ceylon 
and Moslems trying to maintain the upper 
hand over Christians in Lebanon. Some 
countries like Canada, The Netherlands 
and parts of Germany have tax-supported 
separate religious schools. 


Curtain Countries 


The constitutions of Soviet Russia and 
other Communist nations speak of separa- 
tion of church and state, freedom of anti- 
religious as well as religious propaganda 
and the government’s right to prevent the 
political “misuse” of religion. In reality, 
the Communist nations have interfered in 
religious affairs by sponsoring “patriotic 
priests’ associations,” subsidizing friendly 
clerics and punishing unfriendly ones, con- 
trolling those religious seminaries allowed 
to exist, and propagating atheism. None of 
this can truthfully be called separation of 
church and state. 


Some Latin American nations—such as 
El Salvador, Honduras and Mexico—ex- 
hibit in their constitutions the effects of a 
sharp reaction against former Roman Cath- 
olic political domination. Clauses banning 
monastic orders, or nationalizing church 
property and prohibiting private religious 
education exist in such constitutions. Mex- 
ico, of course, has recently been having a 
rapprochement with the Church in spite of 
its anti-clerical constitution. 


France has for decades lived up to 
church-state separation as prescribed in its 
constitution, but recently has relented and 
allowed for some subsidization of church 
schools. (On May 13, French President 
Coty broke centuries-old precedent by vis- 
iting the Pope at the Vatican.) 

Nations like Austraiia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Ecuador, India, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Turkey, Uruguay and the United 
States provide with varying degrees of con- 
stitutional emphasis for separation of church 
and state—on paper. How successful each 
is in applying the principle is a matter for 
individual examination. 





Nearly all the nations—including those 
with a definite establishment of religion— 
profess to grant freedom of conscience to 
everyone. In other words, as George Orwel] 
would put it: “All men are equal, only 
some are more equal than others.” 


PRESBYTERIANS 
(Continued from page 1) 

Another practice now widespread 
in New England, that of “give aways” 
of public school buildings to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, was roundly 
scored by the committee. 

Dr, Payne’s committee also took up 
the cudgels for the public schools and 
vigorously defended them against the 
charge of “godlessness.” The report 
denied that “because a school does 
not teach a particular belief, proclaim 
a specific theological tenet, nor en- 
gage in a certain religious exercise, 
such omission is evidence of a godless 
nature.” The Presbyterians insisted 
that “a vast number of public school 
administrators and teachers are de- 
voted to the church and loyal to the 
place of religious conviction in the 
lives of children and their parents,” 

The Presbyterian U.S.A. pro- 
nouncement, inspired by the nation- 
wide effort to secure subsidies for pa- 
rochial schools, was considered the 
strongest the denomination had ever 
issued on Church-State issues. 





HEAR 


Paul Blanshard 


“The Challenge of Clericai 
Power” 
and 


Bishop Kennedy 


“Separation and 
Freedom.” 


Thousands thrilled to hear them at 
POAU 9th Conference in Los Angeles. 
Now you can hear them on hi-fi re- 
cordings in your own home, or chapter, 
or church group. Records are long- 
play, 33% r.p.m. Play on any home 
type three speed player. 

Order today—only $4.00 for the set 
—two records, four sides, sixty min- 
utes of speaking. 

To POAU—1633 Mass. Ave., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Please ship postpaid the Blanshard- 
Kennedy recording set at only $4.00 
per set. 
Name . 


Street . 
City... iin 


Enclosed is $... 
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Blanshard Points Up 
Favoritism in 
Withholding Taxes 


POAU resumed its battle against 
tax favoritism to Catholic religious 
orders on April 25th when Paul Blan- 
shard, acting as the organization’s 
Special Counsel, appeared at a public 
hearing of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice in Washington to challenge a new 
proposed tax regulation exempting 
members of religious orders from 
withholding income taxes at the 
source. The regulation also exempts 
ordinary clergymen who are not on 
the public payroll, but subjects them 
to the charge when they are in gov- 
ernment employ. 


Mr. Blanshard, who was the only 
official witness to appear at the hear- 
ing, centered his attack on a tax 
regulation published in the Federal 
Register of March 9th, under Section 
3401 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which would require ordinary clergy- 
men to pay income taxes at the 
source when they work for the gov- 
ernment but would exempt religious- 
order chaplains and nuns who are 
public school teachers. The proposed 
regulation, he declared, would make 
members of religious orders “the ben- 
eficiaries of a conspicuous special 
privilege. .. . A member of a religious 
order is given carte blanche to escape 
withholding requirements if a single 
religious superior directs him to oper- 
ate a bar, manufacture brandy, sell 
commercial time on a radio station, 
or teach in a pubic school. . . .Under 
this regulation the members of reli- 
gious orders do not even have to take 
an oath of poverty... .” 


He added: 


We contend that the regulation as now 
written is clearly unconstitutional under 
both the First Amendment and the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment. 
It treats taxpayers similarly situated in a 
disparate fashion merely because one be- 
longs to a religious order and the other does 
ar 

If the government has the right .. . to 
dissect the personality of a Protestant chap- 
lain and divest him of any exemption in 
order to make him pay withholding taxes, 
it has an equal right to apply the same 
kind of rule concerning public service to 
the members of religious orders. 


The Internal Revenue Service has 
maintained a puzzling silence con- 
cerning POAU’s charges of tax favor- 
itism since the organization’s repre- 
sentatives appeared at hearings more 
than a year ago to challenge the ex- 
emption of brandy-making and other 
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non-churchly activities by Catholic 
orders from taxes on unrelated busi- 
ness income. Ordinarily proposed tax 
regulations are finalized and issued 
within six months. The government’s 
regulations on religious exemptions 
announced in January 1956 are still 
“under consideration.” Meanwhile, 
the entire field of tax exemption is 
under inquiry by the Mills Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, 
and POAU leaders are hopeful that 
the present discriminatory rules will 
be exposed and amended. 


+ 


Crowding Spurs Sectarian 
Demands for Public Funds 


Five to six million Roman Cath- 
olic youths are currently enrolled in 
non-Catholic educational institutions. 
There is a prospect that within ten 
years two out of every three Catholic 
school-age children may be enrolled 
in public elementary schools because 
the “present desperate expansion of 
the parochial school building pro- 
gram cannot possibly keep pace” with 
the rising birthrate. Increasing diffi- 
culty is encountered in recruiting lay 
teachers to relieve the shortage of 
teaching sisters and brothers in 
church schools. 


Such is the picture of gloom (actu- 
ally a picture of joy to those who 
believe in the public schools) that is 
being presented by Roman Catholic 
educators. Their purpose is to prod 
the faithful into larger gifts for pa- 
rochial schools and into a high-pres- 
sure drive for public funds. 

The five to six million estimate was 
made by James M. O'Neill, leading 
Roman Catholic author on Feb. 4. 
The two out of three in ten years 
came from Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., of New Orleans in a March ad- 
dress before the American Society of 
Planning Officials. Similar statements 
were heard at the 54th annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Milwaukee, 
April 23-26. 


“Practical Return” 


It appeared that realities of the 
school crisis were combining with the 
Roman Catholic idea of Church-State 
union, to sharpen the hierarchy’s am- 
bitions for tax benefits. Fr. Fichter, 
who heads Loyola University’s soci- 
ology department, said that “some 
kind of rebate should be given on 
school ‘taxes (to parents of children 
in pargchial schools). . . . Some sort 
of assistance should be forthcoming, 


not as a privilege, but as a right.” 
He added that Catholic parents are 
looking for “some practical return” 
on their tax payments. (Fr. Fichter 
did not ask what would happen if all 
taxpayers who had no children in 
public schools were to demand “prac- 
tical return” on their payments). 


FORDHAM SUBSIDY 
(Continued from page 1) 
York State constitution and _ the 
American principle of Church-State 
separation. Also, a lawsuit in opposi- 
tion had been brought by Harris L. 
Present, attorney for taxpayers and 
two tenants in the area. Neither of 
these matters seemed to disturb or 
deter Mr. Moses. He moved imper- 

viously ahead. 

What really has placed the project 
in jeopardy is the economy wave. 
Feeling the force of this wave, Albert 
M. Cole, administrator of the Hous- 
ing, Home and Finance Agency, sud- 
denly discovered that the project was 
very costly. He complained that Mr. 
Moses had started out asking for $10 
million in “an original estimate” and 
“now wants $40 or $42 million.”’ (The 
city’s share would be around $21 mil- 
lion). He had agreed to $24 million, 
Mr. Cole admitted, but he could not 
go up to the $42 million. He said that 
he had to “try to handle as equitably 
as possible requests . . . throughout 
the country.” 

The reaction of Mr. Moses was 
sharp and bitter. He charged in the 
press that the program had been “cut 
to ribbons,” that this meant “‘in effect 
its abandonment.” The battle be- 
tween Mr. Cole and Mr. Moses raged 
during April. 

Finally, according to the New York 
Times, May 1, an agreement has been 
reached. As this went to press terms 
of the agreement had not been made 
public. The Lincoln Square project 
is to be trimmed but no one knows 
how much. Rumors from sources that 
have proved accurate indicate that 
the “cultural center and much of the 
housing program will be eliminated 
from the plans and that St. Matthews 
and Fordham will stay in. This at 
least is fact, that in his most dis- 
couraged utterances Mr. Moses has 
not charged that the economy move 
by Mr. Cole will cut out the church 
groups. 

+ 

The bus bill sponsored by Arch- 
bishop Henry J. O’Brien of Hartford 
was driven through the Connecticut 
House of Representatives on May 29 
and has been signed by Governor 
Ribicoff. Full story next month. 











“Creeping Subsidy’’ in 
Excise Tax Change 


An amendment to the excise tax 
code which will mean an indirect sub- 
sidy of over $3 million to the Roman 
Catholic Church, is included in the 
proposed excise-tax changes, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Jere 
Cooper (D. Tenn.), chairman. Orig- 
inal architect of the proposed change 
was Rep. Aime J. Forand (D., R.I.). 
Rep. Forand headed the sub-com- 
mittee which brought in this recom- 
mendation. 

Associate Director of POAU C. 
Stanley Lowell had strongly opposed 
the change in testimony offered before 
the sub-committee on Nov. 27 last 
year. “The general taxpayer,” he 
said, “should not be asked to support 
a religious institution representing a 
minority of believers. You cannot 
subsidize a Catholic parochial school 
in any manner whatever without sub- 
sidizing the church which owns and 
controls it completely, since Cath- 
olic schools are operated as organic 
parts of each Catholic parish.” 

“Long study of the educational 
and financial policies of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country shows 
that the concession proposed in this 
bill is regarded by (the Church’s lead- 
ers) as only one step toward the ulti- 
mate financial support by the tax- 
payers of the school system itself,” 
Lowell said. 

The indirect subsidy to the paro- 
chial schools seemed assured of pas- 
sage, barring some last minute show 
of opposition. Capitol Hill observers 
were already speculating as to where 
the next Roman Catholic attempt at 
subsidy would be made. 

+ 


Why not send a friend a POAU 
membership and subscription?—$3. 


Church UCS Veto Power 


Stirs D.C.-Area Storm 


Should any responsible group be 
excluded from United Community 
Services or other chest fund drives 
because of the sectarian objections 
of another group? This was the basic 
question at issue as the District of 
Columbia’s United Community Serv- 
ices on May 1 voted 45 to 43 against 
admission of the Planned Parenthood 
Association, while the Montgomery 
County (Md.) Community Chest and 
Council, a sister organization, voted 
for admission of the county’s Planned 
Parenthood Association a few hours 
later by a voice vote. 

As President Philip W. Amran 
frankly admitted, the District of Co- 
lumbia exclusion resulted directly 
from Roman Catholic “religious doc- 
trine’’ against contraception, and a 
pointed warning from the church 
hierarchy that the fund would be boy- 
cotted by Catholics if Planned Par- 
enthood were admitted. 

“T don’t want to make threats,” 
said Monsignor John B. Roeder, 
Washington archdiocesan vice-chan- 
cellor, at the District of Columbia 
UCS trustees’ meeting, “but I know 
what will happen if the association 
is admitted.” He read a letter from 
Washington Auxiliary Bishop Philip 
Hannan stating the church’s position. 
By contrast, the Montgomery County 
chest refused to be coerced and E. 
Guy Jewell, retiring president, re- 
ported afterward that the vote in 
favor of admitting the Planned Par- 
enthood Association ‘“‘wasn’t close.”’ 


Earmarked Donations? 

A May 3 editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald suggested 
that a reasonable solution would be 
to admit Planned Parenthood to the 
UCS drive and then ask “persons 
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who do not favor the planned parent- 
hood program to earmark their united 
fund gifts for other agencies, in the 
fashion now provided for those who 
object to particular programs.” Rear 
Admiral Neill Phillips, USN (Ret.), 
resigned as a UCS trustee because the 
D.C. organization surrendered to the 
church on the issue. The Rev. David 
H. MacPherson of the Silver Spring 
(Md.) Universalist Church pointed 
out in a letter published in the Post 
and Times-Herald on May 10 that 
the acceptance of a Roman Catholic 
Church veto in this case contributed 
to the kind of “tensions” deplored by 
Editor Thurston N. Davis, S.J., of 
America magazine, in a radio sermon 
prepared for the CBS “Church of the 
Air” program (Church and State, 
April). 


+ 


Kneeling Acquaintance 





When a storm of protest re- 
cently arose in France against 
the official visit of President 
Rene Coty to Pope Pius XII—the 
first visit of a French head of 
state to a Pope since the 15th 
century—a Socialist deputy ex- 
plained that “it is not a believer 
who is going to kneel down be- 
fore the supreme head of his re- 
ligion, but a chief of state who is 
meeting another sovereign on an 
absolutely equal footing.” Hmm! 
We wonder if there can be “equal 
footing” when one party kneels. 
And is the left knee used for the 
Pope as a religious leader, and 
the right knee for the Pope as 
head of a state? We believe that 
Myron Taylor used the right 
knee. Or was it the wrong knee? 


+ 


N. Y. City area—hear Paul Blan- 
shard interviewed by Mike Wallace, 
Channel 5 TV June 21, 11 P.M. 
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